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HUD will issue 10 essay papers under the overall heading 
Challenge/Response as part of a nationwide effort to 
stimulate citizen discussion and positive community 
action. The format permits a brief discussion of 10 
problem areas the Nation faces. They are: Human Values 
and Understanding, Community Development, Com- 
munications, Leisure, the Environment, Learning, Health, 
Transportation, Economic Development, and Citizen 
Involvement. There will also be a section on ways indivi- 
dual communities and groups have “‘responded’’ to those 
needs. Each issue, considered in isolation, seems so com- 
plex as to discourage or deny individual effectiveness; the 
Challenge/Response papers take the position that citizens 
can make a difference by relating these broad areas to 
specific community concerns and by learning that other 
communities, large and small, are successfully meeting 
these challenges. Many of the examples discussed in the 
Response sections are programs addressed in Horizons on 
Display, HUD’s Bicentennial program. 

The 10 essays should provide background and a 
stimulus for meetings and discussion groups, schools and 
civic organizations, and public forums of all kinds. The 
first two papers, focusing on health and the environment, 
were circulated to national organizations in July. 

Citizens groups, service clubs, and church groups 
interested in stimulating discussions on one or more issues 
of particular relevance to their communities might con- 
sider distributing the Challenge/Response papers. For 
more information, or to receive a set of the series, 
contact Challenge/Response, 1050 31st Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20007. 


HUD’s Office of Housing Management requests Public 
Housing Agencies (PHAs) with 500 or more units in 
management to attain or exceed a goal of 25 percent 
tenant employment on housing staffs. Of 298 PHAs in 
that class, 170 or 46 percent, reported reaching that goal 
as of December 31, 1975. 


At the same time, from the Federal level, HUD 
worked in liaison with the Departments of Labor and 
Commerce, to coordinate the disbursement of more than 
$50 million in federally funded jobs for public housing 
tenants over the past 4 years. Many PHAs, faced with 
spiraling inflation, have had to reduce community serv- 
ices, maintenance, and security functions. Notwith- 
standing, these essential functions are being performed by 
public housing tenants in their own housing projects, in 
on-the-job training, through funding by Labor’s Compre- 
hensive Employment and Training Act (CETA), and 
Commerce’s Job Opportunities Program. 

Using CETA funds, 235 PHAs, each with 200 or 
more housing units, in 1975 employed 3,378 tenants to 
learn and perform jobs in maintenance, grounds keeping, 
plumbing, carpentry, painting, and other areas of activity. 


Some tenants were trained in office functions. Others 
learned to be counselors, referral specialists, recreation 
and health aides. 

In 1975 $8.2 million in grants under the Job 
Opportunities Program went to 26 financially distressed, 
under-staffed PHAs, creating emergency employment at 
essential tasks for more than 1,180 tenants. This action 
enhanced the quality of life for all who live in the 
affected projects. 


The second U.N. Economic Commission for Europe 
(ECE) Seminar on the Role of Transportation in Urban 
Planning, Development, and Environment was held in 
Washington, D.C., June 14-19, followed by a study tour 
of US. cities, June 20-26. The seminar, which was held at 
the State Department, focused on the institutions, poli- 
cies, and strategies necessary to reconcile the needs of 
transport with concern for the quality of urban life. The 
seminar and study tour were hosted by the U.S. Govern- 
ment. John W. Barnum, Deputy Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Transportation (DOT), headed the U.S. delega- 
tion and served as Chairman of the seminar. Robert E. 
Patricelli, Urban Mass Transportation Administrator, DOT, 
and David O. Meeker, Jr., Assistant Secretary for Commu- 
nity Planning and Development, HUD, participated as 
alternate representatives. The U.S. delegation: also _in- 
cluded Tom Bradley, Mayor of Los Angeles; Ted 
Kolderie, Citizens League of Twin Cities (Minneapolis - 
St. Paul); Leon Eplan, City of Atlanta; James and Patricia 
Rouse, The Rouse Corp.; Louis Gambaccini, Port Au- 
thority Trans-Hudson Corp.; Robert Maffin, National 
Association of Housing and Redevelopment Officials; Neil 
Goldschmidt, Mayor of Portland, Oregon; Margot 
Wellington, Municipal Art Society; Joseph Passonneau, 
urban design consultant; C. Kenneth Orski, DOT; Jack 
Hidinger, Environmental Protection Agency; Fred Walker, 
General Motors Corp.; and Wilfred Owen, The Brookings 
Institution, served as general rapporteur. 

The seminar, which was held at the State Depart- 
ment, focused on the institutions, policies, and strategies 
necessary to reconcile the needs of transport with concern 
for the quality of urban life. The purpose of the seminar 
was two-fold: first, to evaluate the extent to which the 
conclusions and recommendations adopted by the first 
seminar, held in Munich in 1973, have been implemented 
and what lessons have been learned; and second, to 
provide opportunities for further intergovernmental ex- 
change of information and experience on urban 
transportation. 

The study tour gave delegates a first-hand look at 
urban transport plans and transit systems in Boston, 
Madison (Wisconsin), San Francisco, Atlanta, and at the 
Dallas - Ft. Worth Airport. During the seminar par- 
ticipants also spent a half day studying and trying out the 
new METRO system in Washington, D.C. 
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Page 8: One trade- 
mark of the port city 
of Baltimore is its 
rowhouses. The per- 
manence of these 
structures is legendary. 
Baltimore is taking 
action that gives to the 
rowhouse a future that 
rivals its past. 


)) Page 20: Point Pleasant, 
West Virginia, is recog- 
nized by many histori- 
' ans as the site of the 
first battle of the 
Revolutionary War. 
Heroes and heroines 
from this scenic Mid- 
Atlantic State were 
among the most 
colorful and tenacious 
7% in American history. 
7) Against the year’s 
* Bicentennial backdrop, 
we look not at this 
modern, increasingly urban State in the Mid- 
Atlantic Region, but at colonial West Virginia. 


Page 22: Recent ground 
breaking for construction 
of the London Oaks 
development in Ports- 
mouth, Virginia, is 
considered significant 
in the short history of 
the Section 8 subsidy 
program. The event 
marked what is 
believed to be the inception of the largest 
new construction effort under the program. 
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Elfreth’s Alley is not just a national historical landmark, it is a living neighborhood in Philadelphia’s Old City. 
Called “‘the oldest continuously occupied block in the United States,’’ Elfreth’s Alley was opened between 1702 and 
1704. Half of the homes standing today were erected either before the middle of the 18th century or before the 
opening years of the War for Independenive, while the other half were constructed in the Post Colonial and Federal 
years. These were not the homes of merc’iant princes or members of the first rank of society, but were occupied by 
artisans and tradesmen. Yet the houses survived and today still typify the quality of life sought by most people in the 


Mid-Atlantic Region—a real neighborhood where people can live, work and play. 


Next Month: Articles covering a wide range of interests 


HUD Challenge, the official Departmental magazine, is published monthly by the U.S. 
Department of Housing and Urban Development. Use of funds for printing was approved 
by the Office of Management and Budget, August 28, 1973. HUD Challenge serves as a 
forum for the exchange of ideas and innovations between HUD staff throughout the 
country, HUD-related agencies, institutions, businesses, and the concerned public. As a 
tool of management, the magazine provides a medium for discussing official HUD 
policies, programs, projects, and new directions. HUD Challenge seeks to stimulate 
nationwide thought and action toward solving the Nation’s housing and urban problems. 
Material published may be reprinted provided credit is given to HUD Challenge. 
Subscription rates are $15.90 yearly domestic, and $19.90 for foreign addresses. Paid 
subscription inquiries should be directed to: Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402. Manuscripts concerning housing and urban 
development are welcome. Send all editorial matter to: Editor, HUD Challenge, Room 
5186, Department of Housing and Urban Development, Washington, D.C. 20410. 
Telephone (202) 755-5499. 
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An Introduction to Region Ill 


by Russell Byers - Regional Administrator 


The Mid-Atlantic Region reflects, in 
microcosm, the diversity of the Nation. 
We have seacoast, piedmont and 
mountains. Every ethnic and racial 
group is represented in our popula- 
tion. We have concentrated urban 
centers, suburban sprawl, small 
towns, farming communities and iso- 
lated mountain settlements. 

Woven through the fabric of such 
diversity is a common thread—a sense 
of place, of history. Roanoke, 
Jamestown, Baltimore, Wilmington 
and Philadelphia were among the first 
urban settlements in the new world. 

Many cities and towns in_ this 
region have been continuously in- 
habited for more than 300 years. 
Their designs—by early city planners 
like William Penn, Benjamin Franklin, 
and Thomas Willing—have endured, as 
Bicentennial visitors to the region can 
see, 

We are proud of our historical 
tradition and we are aware of our 
responsibility to preserve the best of 
the past and the presen: for future 
generations. We have a duty to pre- 
serve our historic buildings and sites. 

More important than the restora- 
tion of bricks and lintels, however, is 
the preservation of our urban neigh- 
borhoods, the _ restoration of 
economic viability, and the structur- 
ing of modern social and municipal 
services to assure that our cities and 
towns are as vital tomorrow as they 
were when they were founded. O 


Philadelphia is alive with 

Bicentennial spirit. Regional 
Administrator Russell Byers and his 
wife, Laurada, in traditional 
garments, were photographed in front 
of the home of Mr. and Mrs. James K. 
Coyne. The home was built in 1768 
by Joshua Pancoast, a member of the 
Carpenters’ Company. Plans for 

the home are permanently recorded 
in Carpenters’ Hall, guildhall 

for the Carpenters’ Company 

and scene of the First 

Continental Congress in 1774. 
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Bethlehem: 


A City Whose History Still Lives 


by Suzanne Barnett 


In 1741, a small group of German 
immigrants moved from Georgia to 
Eastern Pennsylvania to establish an 
exclusive religious community. They 
had come to further the missionary 
goals of the Unitas Fratrum, the 
Unity of the Brotherhood. From the 
beginning of their religious unity in 
15th century Germany, they  sub- 
scribed to strict codes of worship, 
morality and conduct. Their craft- 
manship came to be known as the 
finest in the colonies. 


it was from these beginnings in 
the mid-18th century that the town 
of Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, was 
founded by the pietistic Moravian 
Brotherhood. Today, Bethlehem is a 
city of 75,000, located in the pleas- 
ant, industrially active Lehigh Valley. 
Once characterized as another ‘’Steel 
Town,” Bethlehem has charm and 
diversity as well as industry—and a 
living history of community spirit 
that has made the city what it is 
today. 


Because the Moravians were relent- 
less recordkeepers, a great deal is 
known about their community and 
their technological accomplishments. 
To assure that their new community 
in Pennsylvania would survive and 
prosper, the Brotherhood established 
what was known as the “Economy.” 
All work by individuals was dedicated 
to the good of the community. Pro- 
duction, labor, and consumption were 
shared equally. 


The Moravians sanctified work, 
and all of their efforts were holy 


endeavors. Soon, Bethlehem was 
established as a successful manufac- 
turing area and a marketing center as 
well, even though the Moravians did 
not dedicate themselves to work for 
commercial reasons. As the reputa- 
tion of their fine quality products 
spread, the exclusiveness of the com- 
munity gradually gave way to the 
pressures of commercialism, and the 
“Economy” ended in 1762. By the 
mid-19th century, Bethlehem had 
become a truly diverse manufactur- 
ing, commercial and social center. 
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Industrial Park 

Members of the Moravian community 
began 32 industries and made early 
Bethlehem a_ nearly self-sufficient 
community. The industrial area, ac- 
tually an early industrial park, was 
separate from the residential area of 
Bethlehem, and contained many 
large, well built factories. An Urban 
Renewal project area along the 
Monocacy Creek was the beginning of 
the revival and restoration of the 
original Moravian Industrial Park. 
Urban Renewal clearance began in 
the 1960’s, and by the summer of 
1976, the Industrial Park had become 


an attractive and instructional park. 
Among the restored buildings is 


the 1761 Tannery. The 4-story tan- 
nery, where as many as 3,000 hides 
were processed into leather annually, 
now houses exhibits and demonstra- 
tions of early crafts and industries. 
The old spring house stands near 
the tannery. It has been recon- 
structed and offers semblances of 
modern technology. It houses ex- 
hibits, electrical equipment, and 
public restrooms. Except for the 
springhouse, which had a_ frame 
structure and did not survive the cen- 
turies, all other buildings on the site 
are original structures being restored. 
Because the Moravians were such 
faithful recorders, plans for the Beth- 
lehem waterworks were uncovered in 
their “home” community in Germany 
and have been used in its restoration. 
The Bethlehem waterworks was the 
first pumped municipal water system 
in the American colonies. Water 
piped to the waterworks from the 
springhouse was pumped by a water- 
driven mechanism to a storage tank 
in the hillside residential area of early 
Bethlehem. The water was pumped 
over 300 feet diagonally in hemlock 
pipes. From the waterworks to the 
storage tank was a vertical rise of 94 
feet. The pump was so well made 
that early records of the town show 
that the wooden pipes often broke 
under the pressure of the pumped 
water. From the storage tank, gravity 


then distributed water throughout the 
town. 


Bethlehem’s Industrial Park was 
also the site of a large oil mill. The 
foundation of the oil mill has been 
located. The mill housed two water- 
wheels which powered four different 
operations: a hemp mill, a linseed oil 
press, a tanbark crusher, and stones 
to grind grain. The building also later 
served as the city’s water pumping 
house after the waterworks was 
closed. 

Near the tannery the grist mill and 
the miller’s house still stand. Al- 
though the present building was built 
in 1869, it is on the site of an earlier 
mill which had stood on the same 
site before it burned. These buildings 
are not yet restored or open to the 
public. The future of the Industrial 
Park could include, according to 
uncovered foundations and records of 
the area, an 18th century forge, pot- 
tery, and dye house. 


Residential Bethlehem 

Even in modern Bethlehem, the 
unmistakable stamp of the original 
Moravian community is evident. In 
the original community, the Mora- 
vians built some sizable Germanic 
style stone structures for accommoda- 
tions. Equality and the ‘‘Economy” 
influenced building; the community 
members lived together. The original 
building, the Gemein-Haus (1741), 
was used for worship services and 
dormitories. It is still open and 
operating as a Moravian museum. The 
Gemein-Haus was followed by the 
Sister’s House (1744), a dormitory 
for unmarried women, and the 
Brethren’s House (1748), a dormitory 
for unmarried men. It is believed that 
light industry and crafts were under- 
taken in the basement of the Breth- 
ren’s House. 

The Widow’s House (1768) is 
probably the first example of com- 
munity-sponsored housing for senior 
citizens. Widows were responsible for 
their own means of subsistence. 
Housing was provided at a nominal 
rental fee. These accommodations 
have remained in use. 

The Moravian view of equality is 
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an outstanding feature of the commu- 
nity and can still be seen in what 
remains today. They had an abso- 
lutely egalitarian view of humankind. 
All members of the community— 
many of whom were members of 
European nobility—shared in the 
labor. All lived in similar, community 
built housing. When they died, all 
were buried in linear order in God's 
Acre, the community cemetery, with 
a simple, rectangular, low relief grave 
marker. 


The Sun Inn 

As Bethlehem grew in acclaim, more 
and more visitors and merchants 
came to the city where they found 
lodging at the Sun Inn, which was 
built and operated by the Moravians. 
George Washington slept there. So 
did a very impressive list of colonial 
dignitaries, according to the meticu- 
lously recorded ‘‘Waste Book” of the 


Sun Inn. People came not only to 
purchase fine products, but also to 
enjoy the pleasant surroundings in 
the Lehigh Valley. Moravian dedica- 
tion to the work they pursued in- 
cluded dedication to efficient man- 
agement and operation of the Sun 
Inn. The Inn was favored by colonists 
for its fine cuisine, good manage- 
ment, and neatness. The Moravians 
were good hosts and wanted to favor- 
ably impress visitors with their town 
and their church. A group of con- 
cerned citizens in Bethlehem today 
has formed a corporation and pur- 
chased the Sun Inn. Restoration has 
begun, and community interest in the 
project is increasing. 


Modern Bethlehem 

Plans developed in the late 1960's for 
the redevelopment of downtown 
Bethlehem included extensive clear- 
ance and a sizable, new, modern com- 


mercial and business mall. But Beth- 
lehem is a city with charm, and there 
is nothing charming or inviting about 
a total clearance project, or the re- 
construction of an entire downtown 
area. The charm between the historic 
Industrial Park and the shiny new 
downtown plaza would have been 
dramatic, at best. HUD and the city 
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reordered their funding programs, 
however, before the bulldozers began. 
As Historic Bethlehem, Incorporated, 
uncovered more significant pieces of 
the past, and as the Sun Inn Preserva- 
tion Association gained momentum, 
and as the Moravian Church and Col- 
lege communities began preservation 
work on significant buildings in their 
possession, the idea of maintaining 
and glorifying the charm of existing 
Bethlehem caught hold. 

Part of the city’s Community 
Development Block Grant entitlement 
funds went into a study of the Main 
Street area. Main Street is the artery 
that ties all of Bethlehem’s historic 
centers together. It begins at the 
corner of Church Street, site of the 
new city center complex and several 
important Moravian church and col- 
lege buildings. At the corner of 
Church and Main Streets was the 
original Moravian Platz. Church and 


“— 
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Main was also the center of the resi- 
dential town. It is the corner where 
the Brethren’s House still stands. 

The new Main Street Plan calls for 
revitalizing the existing street rather 
than building a wider throughway to 
the modern complex. Traveling up 
Main Street, one can see examples of 
18th century architecture (notably 
the Goundie House, now a museum, 
and the Sun Inn, well hidden by 
years of expansion and conversion). 
Beautiful Victorian buildings will be 
restored and Victorian light stand- 
ards, ornate ballards, trees, and warm, 
inviting commercial fronts will en- 
chant visitors going up the street 
toward the modern city. 

This gradual transition from the 
Original Moravian buildings in the In- 
dustrial Park and on Moravian College 
campus, will emanate from Sun Inn. 
Once restored, the Inn will be sur- 
rounded by a small park and will 


1. The four-story tannery is an 

excellent example of the Germanic 
buildings still prevalent in Bethlehem. 

2. The Bethlehem waterworks housed the 
first pumped municipal water system in 
the colonies. 

3. Bethlehem City Center complex includes 
administrative buildings, Town Hall, and 
the public library. 

4. The reconstructed springhouse in 
Industrial Park is the starting point for 
tours of the area. 


serve as a gateway to a new perform- 
ing arts center, planned for adjacent 
property. The .odern center will 
lead gracefully into the modern busi- 
ness and banking center of Bethle- 
hem. 


City Spirit 
The key word in all Bethlehem’s suc- 
cesses has been cooperation. The steel 
town image is not altogether unjusti- 
fied—industry officials have made 
significant contributions to the devel- 
opment and refinement of the ‘‘per- 
sonality’’ of the town. An urban re- 
newal project in the area of the Beth- 
lehem steel mill allowed for further 
technological development, and the 
relocation of families from a deteri- 
orated area. 

With Federal assistance, the Rede- 
velopment Authority supervised clear- 
ance of the historic Industrial Park 


area, one of the first projects funded 
in Pennsylvania under the Urban Re- 
newal program. Historic Bethlehem, 


Incorporated—a nonprofit community 
educational organization—continues 
Industrial Park recovery and opera- 
tion. 

Historic Bethlehem researches each 
project, recruits volunteers, trains 
them as guides and maintains an edu- 
cational program for visitors to the 
historic area. Many local residents 
have constructed exhibits and have 
done volunteer graphic work for the 
Industrial Park effort, and costumed 
Moravian College and Lehigh Univer- 
sity students reenact craftmaking 
for school groups and visitors. 

The citizens of Bethlehem have a 
plan. And they have perhaps more—at 
least as much—civic pride and initia- 
tive than any city in the country. 
They have a history of putting com- 
munity effort into accomplishment 
for the common good. Perhaps that 
spirit of cooperation is part of their 
unique heritage; surely it is one of 
the reasons Bethlehem is a pleasant 
and a charming place to visit and live. 


Ms. Barnett is in the HUD Phila- 
delphia Area Office. 





Pittsburgh: 

The Renaissance 
City 

by Barbara M. Sullivan and 

Judith K. Brennan 


1. Pittsburgh’s Golden Triangle 
2. Point State Park 
3. Three Rivers Stadium 
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A bridge from the East and the 
“Gateway to the West,” the first hint 
of what is now the City of Pitts- 
burgh, appeared in 1754 with a 
British attempt to establish control 
with a fort at the Forks of the Ohio. 
The attempt was aborted by the 
French, who conquered the area and 
constructed their own fort, Fort 
Duquesne. Control of the _ point 
where the Allegheny and Monon- 
gahela Rivers join represented control 
of the interior continent, so the 
struggle between the English and the 
French and Indians continued until 
1763. By that year, British hegemony 
was so clearly established as to secure 
the westward movement of _ the 
English Americans. This movement 


contributed to the development of 
the outpost into the pioneer agri- 
cultural village, which grew into the 
trading town, which evolved into the 
industrial city whose prime location 
and rich resources defined its destiny 


and allowed it to keep pace with the 
ever-expanding Nation. 


Pittsburgh, a city created by geo- 
graphic necessity, was nearly 
destroyed through its prosperity. The 
success of the Industrial Revolution, 
with the tremendous productivity of 
huge steel mills built throughout the 
valley, left a city submerged under a 
pall of thick smoke. By the late 
1940’s, many of the corporate and 
financial interests which had 
prospered in the area for so many 
years combined with civic leaders to 
lead the city through a physical trans- 
formation called the ‘Renaissance.’ 
Through stringent smoke abatement 
laws and downtown redevelopment, 
Pittsburgh finally emerged in the 
mid-fifties as both an industrial giant 
and the place the corporate and 
financial magnates chose to call 
home. 


Golden Rebirth 

Pittsburgh’s downtown was reborn as 
a “Golden Triangle.’’ Warehouses and 
industrial buildings were cleared from 
the areas nearest the apex of the 
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three rivers, and Point State Park was 
developed in their place. This park, a 
36-acre green area of rolling terrain, 
begins at a point at the three rivers, 
expands out into a triangle, and ends 
at the foot of the Pittsburgh Hilton 
and Gateway Center office and apart- 
ment complex. The river front of the 
park is used throughout the spring 
and summer for band concerts pro- 
vided on a floating band shell. 

While physically very compact, the 
Golden Triangle serves as _ head- 
quarters for more than 20 of the 
Nation’s major corporations whose 
buildings define the skyline. These 
businesses are joined by an unusually 
strong retail market which serves as 
the regional center for all types of 
shopping. The attraction of these 
stores along with the many res- 
taurants, theaters, and night clubs, 
coupled with an environment of safe 
streets, fills the downtown district 


with pedestrian traffic all day and 
well into the night. 


Crowning of the Renaissance 

Between 1970 and 1976 Pittsburgh’s 
downtown has “‘filled in the gaps” of 
the Renaissance effort. Federally- 
assisted Urban Renewal programs 
have provided the major impetus 
through which land could be cleared 
and the blight and decay removed, 
not only from the core of downtown, 
but also from areas to the east and 
north. The downtown area has ex- 
panded to the east to include the 
former Bluff and Lower Hill areas, 
where the Civic Arena, with its 
sliding domed roof, Chatham Center, 
a hotel, office, and apartment com- 
plex, and the Central Medical Pavil- 
ion, a research-medical facility, now 
stand. 

To the north, old industrial and 
slum areas were cleared to provide 
for a new light industrial park 
directly across the river from down- 
town. Adjacent to it is the new Three 
Rivers Stadium, home of the Pitts- 
burgh Pirates and Steelers, which can 
be reached by regular boat service 
and pedestrian walkways on_ the 
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bridges spanning the rivers. To the 
east of the stadium, the Allegheny 
Center office, shopping, and apart- 
ment complex has been built on 
renewal-cleared land, with a combina- 
tion of subsidized and private rehab 
housing surrounding it. The North 
Side is emerging as a logical business 
and residential extension of down- 
town, all within a ten-minute walk 
from the City’s center. 

Residential uses within the down- 
town have also significantly increased 
since 1970. Several luxury highrises 
ring the perimeter of the area, and 
with the assistance of the Federal 
subsidy programs, two large office 
buildings and a landmark hotel have 
been converted into housing for the 
elderly. The basic ‘“‘livability” of 
downtown Pittsburgh is reinforced 
daily through the investment of its 
residents. 


Private Development 


Private efforts have also “crowned” 
the Renaissance since 1970. Heinz 
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Hall is truly the jewel of downtown 
Pittsburgh, a converted movie theater 
which was restored to a gold and 
marble-filled home for the Pittsburgh 
Symphony. Beyond its sheer beauty, 
its acoustics are claimed by many to 
be the finest in the country. 

The United States Steel Building, 
the tallest building between New 
York and Chicago, and the mirror- 
surfaced Equibank Building provide 
stunning reminders of the strong 
economic base of the City. A con- 
vention center is also being planned 
in order that Pittsburgh may take full 
advantage of the presence of its many 
business and professional interests. 

Pittsburgh’s significance from pre- 
revolutionary times through the west- 
ward expansion and the Industrial 
Revolution continues with its efforts 
to change its image while capitalizing 
on its past. oO 


Ms. Sullivan and Ms. Brennan are in 
the Pittsburgh Area Office. 
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The Legacy of Baltimore’s Rowhouses 


by Jacques Kelly 


Red brick rowhouses are the mortar 
of Baltimore’s neighborhoods. They 
offer the strengths of good building 
materials, low maintenance, and 
proximity to established shopping 
areas and jobs. 

Any discussion of Baltimore's 
housing situation ultimately centers 
on the rowhouse as the basic building 
unit. But if the rowhouse is typical, 
it is by no means dispensable. The 
role it plays within the city is subtle 
enough to be dangerously overlooked 
and frequently maligned. 

Thanks to the rich clay deposits in 
the Baltimore area, nearly all home 
construction from the 18th century 
to recent times has been of brick. 
Today, the city recognizes this row- 
house inheritance as an opportunity. 
Baltimore is the beneficiary of these 
basically sound, built-to-last legacies, 
the value of which declined markedly 
during the years of suburban evacua- 
tion, but has more recently made a 
dramatic upswing. 


City Enjoys Rebirth 

All of this marks a new confidence in 
Baltimore, a sturdy but smokestained 
city that is being revitalized through 
a concerted effort of Federal and 
city-sponsored housing renewal as 
well as that of private individuals. 
People are learning how to inhabit 
the old quarters of town, renewing 
on their own what time has proven 
will survive indefinitely. They are 
realizing what it is to live graciously, 
with real wood floors, solid walls and 
broad windows, in homes sized to 
people and human_ relationships 
rather than to economics. 

People have for some time recog- 
nized these housing treasures in: 
Bolton Hill, the city’s stately Vic- 
torian professional enclave where 
property values have sky-rocketed 
and the renewal success is spreading 
to surrounding neighborhoods. One 
can now see significant evidence of 
families coming back to Baltimore in 
Fells Point’s 18th century waterfront 
homes; or in Union Square, an 
emerald of a Victorian city park, 
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faceted by high, wide and handsome 
rowhouses; on Stirling Street, where 
time and neglect had tarnished a 
twin-sided block of 1830 vintage 
residences beyond recognition; in 
Washington Hill, the neighborhood of 
Victorian houses south of the Johns 
Hopkins medical institution in East 
Baltimore; and on Federal Hill over- 
locking the Inner Harbor and the 
city’s spectacular downtown renais- 
sance. 


Housing Programs 

One of Baltimore’s most recent and 
best known rehabilitation programs 
has resulted from the city’s home- 
steading effort. 

What were once rows of slum 
dwellings are now “‘‘dollar dream 
houses.’’ Homesteading has proven to 
be the hope of a city affected by 
scattered wastelands of vacant, fallow 
rowhouses. In three large areas, 
Stirling Street, Otterbein and Barre 
Circle, Baltimore’s Department of 
Housing and Community Develop- 
ment found itself with about 300 
vacant and rapidly deteriorating prop- 
erties. 

Stirling Street, the smallest and 
first group of these dwellings, wes 
typical of them all. Written off as 
slums and ready for demolition, a last 
minute effort was made to save it 
through homesteading. Housing offi- 
cials remained skeptical at first, 
wondering if there would be any 
interest on the part of the public. 
There was more than enough, in fact. 

Baltimore’s Housing and Commu- 
nity Development Department put 
Federal and city money to worx. 
Using Urban Renewal grants, it 
offered low-interest Section 312 and 
city-backed loans to those who 
promised to renovate the Stirling 
Street homes. The charm of the 
gently curving, 1830-era street at- 
tracted takers; the flexible, yet realis- 
tic, financial package solidified their 
interest. 

The secret of Baltimore’s success- 
ful dollar house program is a com- 
bination of money and_ resource- 


fuiness. Realizing that no bank would 
grant loans to renovate these dilapi- 
dated properties, the city called for, 
and won, voter approval of a loan 
package to assist renovators, called 


REAL (Residential 
Assistance Loans). 
So far, the city has lent over $2 
million in both Federal and city- 
sponsored loans to qualified home- 
steaders and to persons who want to 
improve their own residences. At 
present, the city loans have been set 
at about a seven percent interest rate 
and have been awarded at an average 
of $20,000 per housing unit. In the 
case of homesteading, the loans cover 
the cost of bringing the property 
back to city code standards, plus an 
allowance for painting and decorat- 
ing. 
The city created a_ special 
homeownership development office 
to unify all aspects of homesteading 
in one agency. Homesteaders deal 
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1. Walkways under repair in Washington Hill 
2. Closeup of Stirling Street homesteading 
3. East Baltimore’s Oldtown Mall 

4. Renovated co-op’s in Washington Hill 
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with knowledgeable counselors in the 
financing, acquisition and_ reha- 
bilitation of their newly acquired 
homes. 

The rehabilitation costs have not 
been remarkably low. But the project 
has drawn a broad base of middle- 
income residents back to the 
city—persons willing to assume the 
$35,000 remodeling cost the home- 
stead properties require. The price 
includes a_ largely rebuilt home, 
tailored to the owner’s taste and 
architectural preference. 

Homesteading has proven most 
popular where entire blocks and 
neighborhoods have been offered as a 
group. The problem of the single 
house within the rowhouse block has 
been more vexing. To tear down a 
middle-of-the-row property ‘‘gap- 
tooth” style is clearly not the answer. 
A vacant house, even when boarded 
up, is vulnerable to the weather, 


vandals and costly deterioration. 


The city saw these vacant houses 
as a potential asset, transforming 
them into more than 2,500 totally 
rehabilitated dwelling units for low- 
and moderate-income families. 

The city has been the developer, 
with the Department of Housing and 
Community Development hiring the 
construction contractors to rehabili- 
tate the dwellings. More than 2,000 
units have been repaired under pro- 
grams of scattered site public housing 
and local public agency rehabilitation. 
The city has also made extensive use 
of HUD’s Section 312 loans and Sec- 
tion 115 grants to provide rehabilita- 
tion assistance to owners of occupied 
dwellings. 

When a _ highway route was 
changed and the city found itself 
with 500 rowhouses vacant in the 
West Baltimore neighborhood of 
Rosemont, the Vacant House Pro- 
gram renovated these _ structures. 
Some 370 were sold under Section 
235 to moderate-income families for 
$16,000 each. The price included all 
costs to the buyer, except for a $200 
downpayment. 

As with the homesteading projects, 
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the renovation costs were not cheap. 
Roofs, interior walls, flooring, plumb- 
ing, electricity and bathrooms were 
newly installed. In some cases, 
bulging walls and sagging porches had 
to be rebuilt entirely. Current rehabi- 
litation contracts range from $15 to 
$20 per square foot, but the unit is 
given at least 40 years of new life. 


New Attitudes Emerge 

Changed attitudes about saving row- 
houses saved Washington Hill. This 
mid-19th century neighborhood near 
the Johns Hopkins Hospital was 
seriously blighted. Demolition armies 
would have cleared the neighborhood 
under traditional urban renewal prac- 
tices. 

But a determined group of 
residents pressed for retention of 
their homes, made their point, and 
worked to see the blocks of roomy, 
three story rowhouses renewed as 
cooperative apartments. Using HUD 
monies, an urban renewal program 
was formulated that transformed the 
neighborhood. 

Not only were the homes 
preserved, but new housing is being 
built under the Section 236 Program. 
New pavements, street lighting and 
trees and a community park were 
added. Today the once dreary streets 
of Washington Hill are showplaces. 
Blocks of homes have been painted 
with lively pastel colors. Some were 
in such poor shape that entire facades 
had to be rebuilt. But the effort has 
received public support and_= en- 
thusiasm. 

There is a waiting list for the 
cooperative apartments, where owners 
pay an initial $500 fee and a sub- 
sequent payment of from $107 a 
month for an efficiency to $197 for 
a five-bedroom unit, with rents made 
possible through a write-down of the 
rehabilitation costs. The residents will 
elect a permanent board of directors 
who will determine standards. While 
the neighborhood has been sub- 
stantially improved, it has not be- 
come an enclave of the wealthy. 
Instead, the old community retains 


much of its mixed racial and ethnic 
composition while it attracts new 
residents from the Hopkins Hospital 
community. 

Baltimore’s housing efforts have 
focused on doing a complete job. In 
Washington Hill, where there were 
small, side-street dwellings inappro- 
priate for conversion into cooperative 
units, the homesteading technique 
was used. Instead of tearing down 
these places, they were offered as a 
complement to the rest of the 
neighborhood. 


Community Involvement 

Several blocks away from Washington 
Hill, another neighborhood is fighting 
to arrest blight before deterioration 
gets to the point where the more 
drastic steps have to be taken. In the 
area generally to the north of East 
Baltimore’s Patterson Park, long es- 
tablished ethnic groups are con- 
ducting regular inspections of housing 
and sanitation conditions, and report- 
ing violators to city agencies. 

They have been especially tough 
on the large absentee owners. Two 
groups, the Neighborhood Housing 
Service, an organization funded by 
Federal, city and local savings and 
loan associations, and the Community 
Taking Action, a neighborhood asso- 
ciation, lead the effort. 

Homesteading and scattered site 
rehabilitation by the Housing and 
Community Development Department 
are used where appropriate. The 
Neighborhood Housing Service makes 
persistent checks on deteriorating 
homes, approaches absentee landlords 
about selling, and then matches the 
homes with prospective buyers. The 
neighborhood is proud of its work 
and holds frequent “Open House” 
tours to demonstrate its solvency. It 
stresses the point that the community 
offers homes in the affordable 
$12,000 bracket, houses well built in 
a convenient, increasingly stable 
neighborhood. 

As soon as the signs of revival 
begin sprouting in these communities, 
residents frequently begin their own 
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Central business district skyline in backgrou 


self-imposed renewal. That paint job 
gets done sooner; debris isn’t allowed 
to sit on vacant lots; sidewalks be- 
come cleaner. In places such as East 
Baltimore, this is being accomplished 
without the area becoming an 
historical preservation district. 

Emphasis has been on attracting 
homeowners and on improving basi- 
cally sound neighborhoods. In blocks 
where homeownership was down to 
30 percent 2 years ago, it has now 
risen to about 70 percent. 


Commercial Improvements Felt 

What holds true for homes seems to 
be working for the community busi- 
ness districts in these neighborhoods. 
As part of the Oldtown Urban 
Renewal area, two long blocks of 
Gay Street were closed to vehicular 
traffic and made into a brick-paved 
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nd of Stirling Street renovation 


mall. More importantly, merchants 
along the mall agreed to improve 
their properties—remove ugly, over- 
hanging signs, install new fixtures, 
discard uninviting ‘‘riot-proof” 
facades and generally preserve the 
19th century architectural character 
of their buildings. 

The merchants have found that 
business improved along a_ stretch 
that no longer looked shopworn. 
They found they were getting back 
the customers once lost to suburban 
shopping centers just as neighboring 
residential areas were gaining resi- 
dents who had long abandoned the 
city. Federal urban renewal money 
built the mall and its fountain, while 
Section 312 commercial loans and 
502 Small Business Administration 
loans assisted the merchants. 

Baltimore’s experience shows that 


housing issues are best approached in 
a localized way, house by house, 
neighborhood by _ neighborhood. 
Federal funds have been used crea- 
tively, with interpretations made that 
transcend the four walls of any one 
building. 

“A neighborhood is a human body 
and we have to determine what 
makes that human body works. It’s 
very much an ego trip for some 
people to make big plans. However, 
not to tear down is often a more 
important decision, but less gratifying 
to planners and architects,” said 
Baltimore’s housing commissioner, 
Robert C. Embry, Jr. “I’m beginning 
to see we’re just really custodians of 
what has taken years to create,’’ he 
added. O 
Mr. Kelly is a reporter for the 
Baltimore News American. 





A New Town-:In-Town 


One of the most dramatic HUD- 
sponsored projects in Region III is 
Baltimore City’s Coldspring ‘‘new 
town-in-town.”” Planned by _ inter- 
nationally acclaimed architect Moshe 
Safdie (right) under contract to the 
City of Baltimore, Coldspring will pro- 
vide 3,780 new homes on a rolling, pre- 
dominately vacant 375-acre_ site 
approximately 5 miles northwest of 
center-city. 

Baltimore, like other major Ameri- 
can cities, has experienced an increase 
in the concentration of lower-income 
residents, while more well-to-do fami- 
lies often choose to live in the sur- 
rounding suburban areas. It is the 
goal of Coldspring to counteract this 
trend by providing highly attractive 
housing opportunities in a carefully 
designed environment within the city. 
Thirty percent of the units will be 


by Lawrence Merrill 


BELOW and OPPOSITE—Model of housing 
planned for Coldspring new town 


made available to moderate-income 
families and individuals. 


Unique Designs Featured 

Safdie, who gained his reputation 
with, among other things, ‘Habitat’ 
in Montreal, has designed several 
unique types of housing especially for 
Coldspring. Most striking is his use of 
an on-site abandoned quarry, where 
he proposes high-rise buildings against 
the quarry walls overlooking a man- 
made lake and the City skyline to the 
east. To take advantage of the sloping 
hillsides which are found in large 
portions of the project, Safdie has 
proposed clusters of buildings 
grouped in such a way that mid-rise 
densities are obtained although no 
unit is more than 1% stories from 
ground level. The flattest areas of the 
site are to be developed with so- 
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called ‘‘deck houses,’”’ essentially 
parallel rows of townhouses facing 
each other across a pedestrian deck, 
below which is a parking area. 

Of special significance is the extra- 
ordinary sensitivity to the environ- 
ment which Safdie and his design 
team exercised in the planning of the 
project. (This is particularly notable 
because Coldspring was planned prior 
to the ‘‘Environmental Impact State- 
ment” era.) To assist him in this 
regard, Safdie chose one of the 
premier landscape architects in the 
country, Lawrence Halprin. Halprin 
conducted exhaustive studies of all 
potential environmental effects, and 
the resultant master plan is one of 
the most thoughtful and_ sensitive 
proposals ever presented for HUD 
consideration. 

Unlike most other “‘new towns,” 
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Coldspring is a “predominately open 
land” urban renewal area, and HUD 
assistance is in the form of Neighbor- 
hood Development Program and 
Community Development Block 


Grant funding. HUD also has _ set 
aside Section 236 subsidy funds for 
350 units for use in Coldspring. 


Spring Occupancy Projected 
Following established urban renewal 
procedures, the City chose a 
developer (the F. D. Rich Company 
of Stamford, Connecticut) who in 
turn selected Safdie as his architect. 
The first deck houses are now under 
construction, with initial occupancy 
expected in the spring of 1977. These 
homes, which will be sold as con- 
dominiums, are expected to be priced 
in the $35,000 to $45,000 range, 
depending on unit size. 


The City is providing roads, utili- 
ties, a pedestrian walkway network 
entirely separated from the street 
system, schools (the first of which is 
also now being designed by Safdie), 
open spaces, tot lots, and, by making 
use of a former private recreational 
club on the site, a recreation center 
complete with tennis courts and 
swimming pool. Later stages of the 
project will include similar facilities 
in other portions of the project area. 

When completed, Coldspring will 
represent one of the most exciting 
and imaginative residential develop- 
ments in the Nation, one that may 
very well be the definitive model of 
its kind for years to come. O 
Mr. Merrill is the Coldspring Project 
Scheduling Coordinator for the Balti- 
more City Department of Housing 
and Community Development. 





TSOP-The Style of Philadelphia by Peter H. Bogert and Catherine M. Tighe 


To the eye of a casual visitor, Phila- 
delphia might seem like a town of 
staid, red brick ‘‘Father-Son-Holy 
Ghost” houses—block upon block— 
devoid of any ornamentation except 
occasional shutters and historic certi- 
fication plaques. However, Center 
City Philadelphia offers a rich inter- 
play of architectural styles mirroring 
Philadelphia’s expansion from river to 
river and across to West Phila- 
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delphia—once considered a_ suburb. 
The revitalization of Center City 
Philadelphia, begun in the 1950's 
under the aegis of Edmund Bacon 
and the City Planning Commission, 
encouraged wholesale renovation and 
restoration of the majority of the 
housing on Society Hill, and the addi- 
tion to the area of many modern 
townhouses built through the pur- 
chase of land from Philadelphia’s 
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Redevelopment Authority. 

As one travels west from the 
Colonial architecture of Society Hill, 
a marked change may be noticed on 
reaching Broad Street. Although there 
are a number of brick houses similar 
to those east of Broad Street, 
Gothic/Victorian influence is preva- 
lent. The Spruce and Walnut Street 
brownstones and the developed block 
of Delancey Place between 23rd and 
24th Streets reflect the change in 
style of “Philadelphia Architecture’ 
through the latter part of the 19th 
century, as epitomized by such archi- 
tects as Wilson Eyre, Frank Furness 
and Cope & Stewardson. 

Above all else, despite its strong 
urban concentration, Philadelphia 
remains a city which, through the 
scale of its houses and parks, conveys 
“‘a sense of place.” O 
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Photos by Catherine M. Tighe 
1. Spruce Street—Late Victorian, 1894 
2. Thomas Hockley House—1875 (Frank Furness, Late Victorian) 
3. Restored colonial houses—1752 
4. Townhouses located on land acquired by the City’s 
redevelopment agency 
5. Brownstones reflecting change in style of ‘Philadelphia 
architecture”’ 
6. Modern townhouses on redevelopment agency land in 
Society Hill 
7. Federalist townhouses—’’Marching along without a break in rank” 
8. Victorian developer block—1890's 
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Philly’s New Face 


by Michael C. Petrowsky 


Philadelphia, as the Nation’s birth- 
place, is a city on the move. It is a 
city that is able to use HUD pro- 
grams in an innovative way—and to 
combine these programs with other 
resources to meet community needs. 

The massive Market Street East 
Renewal Project is an example. Here 
the city is combining an existing 
urban renewal program—having an 
estimated impact of $300 million— 
with innovative transportation im- 
provements. The result will be a 
shopping and travel complex that will 
cost over $600 million, a complex 
that will radically transform the 
downtown area. 

As planned, the project consists of 
four basic elements—a shopping mall, 
a commuter rail tunnel, a 5,000 car 
garage system, and several commercial 
and retail service buildings surround- 
ing the mall and commuter com- 
plexes. When finished, it is estimated 
that 40,000 new jobs will be created 
and that $27 million in additional 
taxes will be generated. 

HUD’s involvement with the city 
has already shown results and will tie 
in with the planned transportation 
projects. A 20-story office building, 
known as 1234 Market Street East, 
has been completed and is now occu- 
pied. This building, which was part of 
the Market Street East urban renewal 
area, was developed by the Phila- 
delphia Saving Fund Society and the 
John Wanamaker Department Store. 
The $20 million structure was the 
first major office building constructed 
in the Market Street East project. 

But the building was not con- 
structed in a vacuum. Thought has 
been given to linkages with other 
structures as well as to the city’s 
subway system. A pedestrian walk- 
way, for instance, has been built over 
13th Street connecting the new build- 
ing with the second floor of the John 
Wanamaker Department Store. An 
underpass, which will connect the 
building with the North Market 
Street subway concourse, is also 
under construction. 

The underpass will also be comple- 


mented by renovations to the 13th 
Street subway station. These improve- 
ments, funded by the Urban Mass 
Transportation Administration, are un- 
der the direction of the Southeastern 
Pennsylvania Transportation Author- 
ity and are scheduled for completion 
by the end of 1976. 

The joining of transportation and 
construction developments will be- 
come more evident when the planned 
rail connection is completed. This 
connection—which is actually a com- 
muter rail tunnel—will join the city’s 
Reading and Penn Central commuter 
lines. The project, which is estimated 
to cost several hundred million dol- 
lars, will be under the aegis of the 
U.S. Department of Transportation. 
When finished, it will link the Market 
Street East project with the center of 
the city’s mass transit system. 


Boost to Business Interests 

The revitalized transit system is ex- 
pected to make the area more ac- 
cessible—and hence more _attrac- 
tive—for shopping. This is especially 
important for the new stores which 
are slated to be built in the area. One 
of them, a new department store 
which will be developed and occupied 
by Gimbel Brothers, is currently 
under construction at 9th and Market 
Streets. The 6-story building, which is 
the first department store to be con- 
structed in central Philadelphia in 
almost 40 years, will cost $35 million 
and is expected to generate over 
1,400 new jobs. 

Gimbels will also construct on its 
site a pedestrian walkway system, 
portions of a truck service tunnel, 
and portions of the commuter rail 
connection. This last item is waiting 
for final approval by the U.S. De- 
partment of Transportation. 

The Gimbels store will be part of 
a 6-block mall which will include 
shopping and entertainment facilities 
and office space, as well as the 
already-mentioned linkages to the 
mass transit system. The highlight of 
all this, however, will be the “Gal- 
lery’—a multi-level mall which will 


span 9th Street and connect the new 
Gimbels with the Strawbridge and 
Clothier store. 

The “Gallery” will consist of four 
levels—one of which is below 
ground—and will provide over 
190,000 square feet of commercial 
space. As currently envisioned, the 
plan also allows for air rights over the 
mall area to accommodate a future 
500-room hotel. 


Unusual Public-Private Involvement 
One of the first of its kind in a large 
city, the mall is unique in that the 
Redevelopment Authority will act as 
the chief developer in conjunction 
with the well known Rouse Company 
of Columbia, Maryland. Under this 
arrangement, the Redevelopment 
Authority will build the shell of the 
mall at a cost of $9.4 million. This 
will be added to the $18 million for 
site improvements obtained from 
HUD. After the shell is completed, 
the Authority will lease it to the 
Rouse Company for 99 years. The 
Rouse Company will then complete 
the mall’s interior. 

This project represents the first 
time a Redevelopment Authority has 
merged its construction efforts with 
that of a private developer. The re- 
sult, according to Augustine Salvitti, 
Executive Director of the 
Philadelphia Redevelopment 
Authority, “will be considerable 
savings in time and_ construction 
costs.”” 

The partnership between HUD and 
the Philadelphia Redevelopment Au- 
thority—as exemplified by such rede- 
velopment efforts as Market Street 
East, Washington Square West, and 
University City—promises to turn the 
center of Philadelphia into a show- 
place of cultural and business ac- 
tivity. Together with other completed 
renewal projects—such as the _ re- 
storation of Society Hill—the city can 
then skillfully blend the heritage of 
the past with the shape of the future. 

O 
Mr. Petrowsky is with the HUD 
Philadelphia Area Office. 
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AGOVE-Artist’s rendering shows the new 
Gimbels-Market Street East (left) and The 
Gallery, a project of the Rouse Company, 
on the northeast corner of 9th and Market 
Streets and spanning 9th Street. 
LEFT—Attending ceremonies announcing 
the Rouse Company’s interest in 
developing a retail mall in the Market 
Street East project are (I. to r.) 

Augustine A. Salvitti, Executive Director, 
Redevelopment Authority; James W. Rouse, 
President, the Rouse Company; and Mayor 
Frank L. Rizzo. As it was later 
determined, the Redevelopment Authority 
will build the retail center and lease 

it to the Rouse Company for 99 years. 





Streets for People 


by Jo-Anne Neuhaus 


There will be concerts and plays, 
craft exhibits and puppet shows, city 
fairs and celebrations. There will be 
benches, fountains, trees, and a 
garden. An information center will let 
the passerby know what’s happening 
and everything needed to know in 
order to get there. It will be for the 
young and the old, for the per- 
formers and the watchers. It’s almost 
ready, and it’s right in downtown 
Washington. It’s Streets for People! 

For many years now the District 
of Columbia Government and a num- 
ber of private groups and individuals 
have been working to create a series 
of pedestrian-oriented spaces in the 
heart of Washington’s downtown 
business district between the White 
House and the Capitol. This fall con- 
struction of the first phase of Streets 
for People will be completed—two 
blocks along F Street, N.W., between 
7th and 9th Streets, called Gallery 
Place, and one block along G Street, 
N.W., between 9th and 10th Streets, 
called Library Place. It will be ready 
to greet shoppers, visitors, employees, 
and residents. 


How It Started 
In downtown Washington, east of the 
White House, is the retail core, cen- 
tered on F and G Streets. Here is a 
bustling shopping, cultural, and 
employment center with three major 
department stores, mumerous _ spe- 
cialty shops, a variety of small busi- 
nesses, three museums, the city’s 
main public library, three theaters, a 
number of cinemas, and many res- 
taurants. Even so, it is an area of the 
city that has declined during the last 
several decades. Major private devel- 
opment has gone elsewhere in the 
city and to the suburbs. But the area 
could be revitalized with selective 
public and private investments. 
Streets for People will improve 
this part of downtown Washington 
with more streets and spaces that are 
pleasant to the eye, for pedestrians to 
enjoy and walk through, places to sit 
and rest, and places for special 
activities. 
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The idea for creating these special 
pedestrian spaces originated in the 
early 1960’s with Downtown Prog- 
ress, a private, nonprofit organization. 
The first effort was the two-block F 
Street Plaza, a HUD funded demon- 
stration project completed in 1966. 
Trees, benches, special lighting, and a 
postal kiosk were developed along a 
20-foot wide brick paved median 
separating east and west bound 
traffic. The success of this demon- 
stration encouraged public officials to 
work toward an enlarged pedestrian 
mall in the late 1960's and early 1970's. 


Studies Undertaken 

As a start, the D.C. Redevelopment 
Land Agency (now the Department 
of Housing and Community Develop- 
ment) commissioned transportation 
studies along with economic develop- 
ment and conceptual design analyses 


of the retail core and its sur- 


roundings. During this time the city 


also adopted an urban renewal plan 
for the downtown area between the 
White House and the Capitol that 
called for converting F, G, and 8th 
Streets to pedestrian streets. The plan 
also made possible the use of HUD 
Neighborhood Development Program 
funds for planning and future con- 
struction. 

The D.C. Redevelopment Land 
Agency (RLA) in 1972 began the 
extensive planning, design, and con- 
struction program now known = as 
Streets for People. 

RLA was encouraged by a number 
of private groups and public officials, 
the advent of METRO—Washington’s 
new rapid-rail transit system centered 
on the retail core—and the need to 
improve the market for commercial 
development of several urban renewal 
sites along F and G Streets. 

Arrowstreet, a Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, architectural and planning 
firm, was engaged to work with citi- 
zens, businessmen, and government 
agencies to develop designs, an 
activity program, and a management 
proposal for F, G, and 8th Streets in 
the retail core. 


Sources of Ideas 

To determine how Streets for People 
could improve the image of down- 
town, encourage greater use of the 
area by residents and visitors, create 
an environment conducive to private 
investment, and become a pleasant 
and lively place, Arrowstreet and 
RLA staff not only spoke to profes- 
sionals and community leaders but 
sought advice from _ people 
throughout the metropolitan area. 
They also talked to visitors to the 
Nation’s Capital. During the initial 8 
months those involved in the plan- 
ning: 

@ held three rounds of meetings 
(in small groups) with representatives 
from nearly 100 professional, busi- 
ness, civic, and community  or- 
ganizations; 

@ created an activities resource 
group composed of businessmen, civic 
leaders, artists, and representatives 
from the theater, the media, 
government agencies, and community 
groups to help develop an activity 
program; 

@ interviewed businessmen along F 
and G Streets and connecting north/ 
south streets in the retail core; 

@ sought comments from over 700 
pedestrians in the retail core and 
other District and suburban shopping 
areas; 

@ sought comments from business- 
men, property owners, institutions, 
and more than 25 professional organi- 
zations following publication and 
distribution of preliminary recom- 
mendations; 


e@ met individually with those busi- 
nessmen, property owners, and insti- 
tutional representatives who wanted 
to discuss specific concerns; and 


e@ worked for 10 weeks (in small 
groups) with approximately 100 
individuals selected at random from 
the pedestrians surveyed to seek their 
views on what Streets for People 
should be to make downtown a more 
enjoyable place for each of them. 


Their attempts to learn from 
others, especially potential users, 
were continued through the develop- 
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ment of preliminary and final con- 
struction plans and through the 
preparation, this past year, of a 
detailed activity program and _in- 
formation facility. In part, because of 
this effort to directly involve the 
people who work, shop, visit, or do 
business downtown, the first phase of 
Streets for People will offer much of 
what people would like to see. 


A Lot to Look Forward to 

Physical improvements along F, G, 
and 10th Streets complement many 
resident and visitor attractions, such 
as the National Portrait Gallery, the 
Martin Luther King Library, the FBI 
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Ford’s Theater (site of Lincoln assassination) is one of many attractions in project area 


Building, Ford’s Theatre, two major 
department stores, and other shops in 
the retail core. The combined cost of 
these improvements is $6.3 million. 
Funding is being provided under 
HUD’s Neighborhood Development 
Program. 


When Streets for People is com- 
pleted in autumn of 1976, there will 
be a sculpture fountain, spill foun- 
tains with water flowing into recessed 
pools that run the length of one 
block, a reflecting pool that can be 
drained to create a large activity 
space for special events, sitting areas 
shaded by trees, special bicycle racks, 
pedestrian scaled lighting, a small 


Photos by David Valdez 


New lights, paving and trees are part of im- 
provements on 10th Street 


performance area, a fragrance garden, 
and a unique automated Information 
Center. 

The Information Center is pat- 
terned after a temporary center 
developed by Arrowstreet and erected 
in Boston under a HUD Urban Beau- 
tification demonstration grant. The 
Streets for People \nformation Cen- 
ter, created by Arrowstreet, and fur- 
ther development by Downtown 
Progress, will include transit and 
points-of-interest maps, a question/ 
answer machine, a consumer services 
directory, an automated calendar of 
events, a pictorial directory of special 
places to visit in the city, courtesy 
telephone lines to other information 
sources, and numerous films and 
slide-tapes on the city and its people. 

The Information Center, together 
with the other physical improvements 
and the activity program, will help 
bring downtown Washington back to 
life. Streets for People will offer the 
variety needed to make the heart of a 
cosmopolitan city the place for 
people. O 


Jo-Anne Neuhaus is the Downtown 
Area Planner and Streets for People 
Coordinator for the D.C. Department 
of Housing and Community Develop- 
ment, formerly the Redevelopment 
Land Agency. 





Attention Boston: 


The First Battle 
of the Revolution 
Was Fought 

in West Virginia 
by Earle S. Williamson 


In our Bicentennial year, much atten- 
tion is justifiably focused on the 
Mid-Atlantic Region. The States of 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, Maryland and 
Delaware are well known for their 
Revolutionary heritage. The District 
of Columbia came into historical 
significance at a somewhat later time, 
but what of the State of West 
Virginia? It is historically docu- 


mented that the first battle of the 
Revolutionary War, and probably the 
last battle, took place in winat is now 
West Virginia. 

Modern West Virginia is a State of 
contrasts. While maintaining its ‘‘Al- 
most Heaven” rural image because of 


its mountainous terrain, country 
roads, and many small and quaintly 
named towns and villages (Friendly, 
pop. 195; Pinch, pop. 800; Quick, 
pop. 550; Romance, pop. 75; 
Cinderella, pop. 150) West Virginia is 
actively involved in HUD programs. 

For this issue of HUD Challenge, 
we look not at the modern, increas- 
ingly urban State, but at the his- 
torical West Virginia. Theodore 
Roosevelt, in his famous history 
called The Winning of the West, 
describes the Battle of Point Pleasant, 
West Virginia, on October 10, 1774, 
as the first battle of the Revolu- 
tionary War. Many other historians 
agree, and by an Act of the Senate of 
the United States in 1908, Point 
Pleasant was officially designated as 
the site of a battle of the Revolu- 
tionary War. This battle in 1774 
preceded the well-known battles out- 
side Boston, Massachusetts, by 6 
months. 

Battles between native Indians and 
westward migrating settlers were not 
uncommon in the area now known as 
West Virginia. But historians agree 
that in 1774, Indians provoked by 
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English agents (who were directed by 
the King of England) attacked en- 
camped Virginia Militiamen at the 
meeting place of the great Kanawha 
and beautiful Ohio Rivers. Here was 
fought the bloody battle of Point 
Pleasant, a landmark in the history of 
the American Revolution. 


On October 7, 1774, General 
Andrew Lewis and 1100 Virginia 
Militiamen arrived at the heavily 
wooded junction of the two rivers 
and named the beautiful land Point 
Pleasant. Scouts reported that there 
were no Indians within fifteen miles 
of the camp. General Dunmore had 
gathered troops and was to meet 
General Lewis at this point. Colonel 
William Christian, who camped at the 
mouth of the Elk River, which is 
now Charleston, also was to join him 
with needed reinforcements and 
supplies. 

There seemed little danger in 
remaining at the point for a few 
more days to rest his men and await 
supplies. Colonel William Fleming 
reported in his orderly book that the 
camp on Point Pleasant gave them an 
extensive view (up both rivers and 
down the Ohio). However, approxi- 
mately six miles away, across the 
Ohio River (which is now Addison, 
Ohio) the Shawnee, Delaware, Mingo, 
Wyandotte and Ottawa Indians were 
gathered under the leadership of 
Chief Cornstalk, Principal Chief of 
the Shawnees. After dark, on October 
9, 1774, they crossed the Ohio River 
on rafts and landed a few miles from 
the sleeping soldiers. 

As the Indians moved steadily 
toward the camp, they met a few 
soldiers who had left camp to hunt 
for fresh game. One frontiersman was 
killed and the other warned the 
camp. The Militia’s drums began 
beating out a call to arms and Lewis 
ordered out two lines of 150 men 
each, one under the leadership of his 
younger brother Charles, and one 
under Colonel Fleming. However, 
both lines were fired upon before 
they had obtained their positions and 
they had to retreat 200 yards in the 


opening rounds. Charles Lewis was 
mortally wounded but he managed to 
walk back to his tent before he died. 
Fleming was also severely wounded, 
but not fatally. He propped himself 
against a tree and shouted orders in 
the battle which soon became 
bloody, hand to hand combat. 

The action was extremely intense 
until noon, when it abated. Between 
3:00 and 4:00 p.m., Lewis sent two 
detachments around the Indian lines, 
knowing they would see this move- 
ment and possibly interpret it to 
mean reinforcements had arrived. The 
Indians then began a long retreat. 
They carried off their dead and 
wounded or deposited them in the 
river rather than have them found 
and scalped. Only about 25 bodies of 
Indians were later discovered at the 
site of the battle by the frontiersmen. 
No one knows how many Indians 
died, but 46 Virginians were killed 
and 80 were wounded. 

The first husband of Indian fighter, 
Mad Ann Bailey, Richard Trotter, was 
killed in this battle. Jessie Hughes, 
one of the greatest Indian fighters of 
this period was also a participant. 


Revolutionary Fort Erected 

Ft. Randolph was erected in 1776 at 
the junction of the Ohio and great 
Kanawha Rivers. Many battles were 
fought here during the Revolutionary 
War. The American Revolution Bicen- 
tennial Administration recognized the 
construction of a replica of this fort 
because the project met two of the 
major Bicentennial themes, heritage 
and horizons. 

Reconstruction of the fort was 
approved and _ construction was 
accomplished with Bicentennial 
funds, West Virginia legislative funds 
and funds from the Governor of West 
Virginia in the 1974 and 1975 
budgets at a cost in excess of 
$105,000. Funding also came from 
the Mason County Court. Ground- 
breaking ceremonies were held on 
October 13, 1973. Participating were 
members of the Lewis family, direct 
descendents of Colonel Charles C. 
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This West Virginia momument commemorates Revolutionary soldiers who fought in 
the Point Pleasant (W. Va.) Battle. 
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Lewis, who died at the Battle of 
Point Pleasant. 

The last battle of the Revolu- 
tionary War occurred in a week-long 
siege at Fort Henry in Wheeling, West 
Virginia, in September 1782. Fort 
Henry was named for Patrick Henry, 
Governor of Virginia. This was the 
last battle of the Revolutionary War 
and is also noteworthy because the 
Indians were led by the great 
Mohawk Indian Captain in the British 
Army, Joseph Brandt. He was a 
brother-in-law of Sir William Johnson, 
Baronette Superintendent of Indian 
Affairs for the Northern District and 
the largest landowner in the Mohawk 
Valley of New York. His sister was 
Molly Brandt, Johnson’s second wife. 

The strength of the attacking force 
consisted of some 300 Indian war- 
riors and a detachment of English 
soldiers. A demand for unconditional 
surrender was refused and _ logs, 
wooden cannons and other means of 
improvised warfare were used in an 
attempt to destroy the fort. In this 
engagement, Betty Zane ran through 
the Indian lines and became a fron- 
tier heroine. Because only a small 
number of frontiersmen were able to 
defend the fort, brave and courageous 
Betty Zane volunteered to go for the 
gun powder rather than risk the life 
of the men. She accomplished this 
task through volleys of musket fire. 
Despairing of capturing the fort, the 
English and Indians finally disbanded 
and ceased their hostilities. 

Today, many assume that the first 
battle of our War for Independence 
took place outside Boston. Many 
historians agree. But as with most 
issues, reasonable people may dis- 
agree. The Point Pleasant claim can 
be seen as a valid one, and can be 
substantiated factually. 

But perhaps a larger issue is at 
stake. While perhaps little known, the 
“Mountain State” left its indelible 
mark of history on our Revolution. 
Certainly, the American Revolution 
left its mark on West Virginia. 0 


Mr. Williamson is with the Charleston 
Insuring Office. 





Cooperative Effort 


Yields Large Section 8 Project 


by Lillian G. Williams 


The Mt. Hermon community of 
Portsmouth, Virginia is the site of 
what is perhaps the Nation’s largest 
proposed Section 8 leased housing 
development approved by HUD for 
new construction. Ground was 
broken in July for the 296-unit rental 
development known as London Oaks 
on a 25-acre site within the Mt. 
Hermon conservation and redevelop- 
ment area. 

The $6.6 million project is the 
result of public and private efforts to 
provide much needed housing for 
low- and moderate-income families in 
Portsmouth and is particularly  sig- 
nificant to the redevelopment ac- 
tivities that have been in progress 
since 1972 in the Mt. Hermon com- 
munity. 


Local Initiatives 

Portsmouth Mayor Richard J. Davis 
was notified in early 1975 that Ports- 
mouth was the first city in Virginia 
and the fourth locality in the Nation 
to have a Community Development 
Block Grant application approved by 
HUD under the Housing and Com- 
munity Development Act of 1974. 
The city’s aggressive leadership and 
spirit of community involvement 
were earlier recognized when Ports- 
mouth was presented the All 
American Cities Award for 1976. 

The London Oaks project repre- 
sents a major part of the community 
development plan that was adopted 
by the city as early as 1972. Mt. 
Hermon has been a major focus of 
that plan. Commenting on the pro- 
ject, Mayor Davis said, ‘“The London 
Oaks development represents a per- 
fect example of how private enter- 
prise, working with HUD, the 
Virginia Housing Development Au- 
thority, and local officials can work 
toward delivery of low- and 
moderate-income housing.” In the 
London Oaks development, land was 
made available through one of the 
last categorical conservation and re- 
development programs in the State. 
Specifically, the neighborhood of Mt. 
Hermon is somewhat unique in that 
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conservation and development were 
initiated by residents of the area in- 
stead of by public bodies. Rep- 


resentatives of the Mt. Hermon com- 
munity have had continuous input 
into the plans for redevelopment and 
in London Oaks 
in bringing the 


their concurrence 
was a major step 
project to fruition. 

D. Bart Frye, who has directed the 
Portsmouth Redevelopment and 
Housing Authority’s activities since 
1971, views approval of the London 
Oaks development as one of the 
major accomplishments of the Au- 
thority, which already manages 2,000 


units of low income housing in the 
city. 


State Involvement 

In June of 1975, HUD notified the 
Virginia Housing Development Au- 
thority of an $8.4 million set-aside 
for Section 8 leased housing contract 
authority to assist it in providing 
rental housing for lower income 
persons and families. As of June 1, 
1976, the Virginia Housing and De- 
velopment Authority was processing 
31 Section 8 proposals, including five 
for developing prototype housing for 
mentally retarded adults. These pro- 
posals represent nearly 3,400 units of 
proposed new construction under the 
Section 8 program. In addition, the 
Virginia Housing Development Au- 
thority has set aside a portion of its 
initial contract authority to be 
applied to 400 units of existing hous- 
ing and recently obtained new con- 
tract authority from HUD for 1,000 
additional existing units. 

“Section 8 offers the deepest and 
most flexible housing subsidy ever 
devised,”” said Virginia Housing Exe- 
cutive Director Kenneth G. Hance, Jr. 
“It can serve the largest range of 
families and individuals. Of ‘all hous- 
ing assistance programs to date, 
Section 8 is the most responsive to 
the needs of the consumer in that it 
offers a range of rental housing op- 
portunities to those whose al- 
ternatives formerly were quite 
limited—persons at the lowest income 
levels,” 


Maintaining confidence in the pro- 
gram, Virginia Housing has worked 
with other State housing finance 
agencies (in part through the Council 
of State Housing Agencies) in dealing 
with HUD and with the municipal 
finance community in an effort to 
achieve understanding and acceptance 
of the program. 

Municipal money market con- 
ditions during the past year, however, 
have severely constrained activities of 
most State housing finance agencies, 
resulting in reduced housing pro- 
duction. While Virginia Housing cer- 
tainly was affected by these prob- 
lems, the agency did not experience a 
crisis of the magnitude that many 
other such agencies faced this year. 
This fact, combined with an im- 
proved financial climate, has enabled 
the Authority to move forward in 
recent months and undertake sig- 
nificant new securities issuances with 
attendant new mortgage loan com- 
mitments. 


“We are optimistic that market 
conditions are stabilizing and that we 
will be able to continue moving for- 
ward—maybe not as rapidly as we 
would like. | would like to see us in 
a position to finance a significantly 
greater volume of new Section 8 as- 
sisted housing during the coming 
year,” Hance said. The Authority is 
providing $6.2 million in construction 
and permanent mortgage loan 
financing for the London Oaks de- 
velopment. This sum represents 90 
percent financing of the estimated 
total development cost of the project. 

Assessing the London Oaks project 
as a Section 8 development, Mr. 
Hance said, “In my view, London 
Oaks may be the model of the 
benefits that Section 8 assistance can 
provide—assisting an established urban 
community in furthering its re- 
development activities, serving a 
clearly defined need for lower income 
family housing, and supplying well 
planned, well designed, livable hous- 
ing. This housing, developed with the 
practical business judgment and ex- 
perience of a private developer and 
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owner, will carry its full weight of 
property taxes and generate ad- 
ditional local revenue.” 


Federal Assistance 

The Richmond Area Office of HUD 
has approved Section 8 contract au- 
thority in the amount of $1,155,492 
for the London Oaks development. 
These annua! subsidy payments will 
permit occupancy by families and in- 
dividuals whose incomes range from 
zero to 80 percent of the median 
income of the locality. 

Carroll Mason, Director of HUD’s 
Richmond Area Office, has more 
than an official interest in London 
Oaks and the Mt. Hermon com- 
munity. A native of Portsmouth, 
Virginia, Mason was formerly exe- 
cutive director of the Portsmouth Re- 
development and Housing Authority 
and previously served as Portsmouth’s 
Assistant City Manager. “This is a 
meaningful project in terms of the 
support and participation of the citi- 
zens of Mt. Hermon,” he added. “This 
project,” he said, “was initiated by 
the citizens. Because of the scope of 
the London Oaks proposal, every de- 
vision within the Richmond Area Of- 
fice has had some input into this 
development,” Mr. Mason said. 

The Richmond Area Office cur- 
rently administers programs providing 
some 150,000 units of multifamily 
housing and about 73,000 single- 
family units. 


The Private Sector 

The firm of Fralin and Waldron, Inc., 
of Roanoke, Virginia, is the developer 
and general contractor for the 
London Oaks project. Since its for- 
mation in 1962, it has grown from a 
general contractor specializing in 
single-family homes to one of the 
largest diversified real estate de- 
velopers and builders in the State. 
The firm has considerable experience 
in assisted housing, having completed 
more than 2,300 units in Virginia 
using Federa! subsidy programs. It is 
projected that London Oaks will be 
approximately 35 percent completed 
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Congressman Robert W. Danier, Jr., makes announcement with D.B. Frye, Jr. 

Portsmouth Redevelopment and Housing Authority Executive Director, in foreground. 
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Seated at the head table for the announcement on the London Oaks project were (left to 
right) Joseph Parker, Mt. Hermon Project Area Committee Chairman; Mayor Richard J. 


Davis; Carroll A. Mason, HUD Area Director; Dr. E.A. Barham, Jr., Chairman, 
Portsmouth Redevelopment and Housing Authority Board of Commissioners; Elbert H. 
Waldron, President, Fralin & Waldron; Kenneth G. Hance, Jr., Executive Director, 
Virginia Housing Development Authority. 


and rented within 5 to 7 months. 

When completed, the London 
Oaks development will contain 240 
garden apartments and 56 town- 
houses for family occupancy. In ad- 
dition, the residential complex will 
contain a community center, main- 
tenance building and central laundry 


facility, and a rental office. A 
swimming pool and several play areas 
will provide recreation opportunities 
for residents of the development. O 


Ms. Williams is Information Officer of 
the Virginia Housing Development 
Authority. 
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Willingtown Square 
by Patricia Swift 


Willingtown Square, 
Thomas Willing, who laid out the 
original plans for Wilmington in 
1731, is a collection of six 18th 
century houses that have been moved 
to a site adjacent to the Historical 
Society of Delaware Library at Fifth 
and Market Streets. It is an ongoing 
Bicentennial project of the Historical 
Society of Delaware and is supported 
by the City of Wilmington and 
various private foundations. 

When completed, Willingtown 
Square will be used as an ethnic 
studies center, focusing on the ethnic 
groups that migrated to Delaware be- 
tween 1820 and 1920. 

The square will permanently house 
collections of ethnic materials owned 
by the Historical Society and by sev- 
eral ethnic groups in Delaware, such 
as the Polish Society, the Jewish His- 
torical Society and others. These 
houses, all built during the 1700's, 
were moved from land located within 
two urban renewal projects, the West 
Center City project and the Civic 
Center project. HUD approved the 
preservation of these houses and their 
relocation to the site known as Wil- 
lingtown Square. 

The oldest house in the 
collection—the Thomas Coxe House— 
was the last moved. This took place 
on April 28, 1976. The structure was 
located at Sixth and French Streets. 
When Coxe and his wife moved there 
in 1744, it was a small structure. 
Coxe prospered as a brickyard owner, 
and a descendent built the two exist- 
ing houses in 1801. The 1744 struc- 
ture forms a rear wing. Descendents 
of Thomas Coxe occupied the houses 
continually until 1957. 


named for 


Other Houses in the Collection 

The Zachariah Ferris House competes 
with the Coxe House as the oldest in 
the collection. This house has a 
partly illegible sequence of numbers 
in the glazed headers which strongly 
suggests a date of 1718. The latest 
possible date of its construction is 
1749. Zachariah Ferris, a prominent 
Quaker merchant, acquired this 
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house, which was located at 414 West 
Second Street, in 1786. After his 
death, the house was occupied by 
several other industrious Wilming- 
tonians. 

The Obadiah and Jacob Dingee 
Houses, previously located at 105 and 
107 East Seventh Street, were con- 
structed in 1773 and 1771, re- 
spectively. Obadiah Dingee, a Quaker 
carpenter, built a two-story brick 
dwelling adjoining his brother’s home 
on land he purchased from Matthew 
Crips. He sold the house in 1812 and 
since that time it has been occupied 
by hardworking, middle class 
Wilmingtonians, as was his brother's 
house which was sold in 1796. 

The final house in the collection is 
the Doctor Simms House. It was built 
between 1778 and 1813 at 101 East 
Fourth Street. Doctor John Simms 
and his son, also a doctor, were a 
part of the early pharmaceutical in- 
dustry. Doctor Simms and his son 
moved there in 1840 and produced 
and sold medicine in the building. 


. 


se being transported around 


TO 
corner onto 6th Street 

BOTTOM-Shipley Street view of Dingee 
and Simms House 


After his father’s death, Doctor John 
Henry Simms continued the practice 
and, in 1872, was elected mayor of 
Wilmington. Throughout the ensuing 
years, the house was occupied by 
respected, but less distinguished 
citizens. 

The Historical Society of Delaware 
is seeking to create a common meet- 
ing ground through Willingtown 
Square for the approximately 32 dif- 
ferent ethnic groups living in the 
State of Delaware today. A similar 
project involving the same houses, 
was proposed by the Delaware Ethnic 
Studies and Cultural Center, Inc., 
with a different locatic... However, 
when Mayor Thomas C. Maloney sug- 
gested the Market Street site, the 
center agreed with his plan. The land 
was purchased and more than a 
million dollars was raised from public 
and private sources for site pre- 
paration, relocation and restoration 
activities at Fifth and Market Streets. 

Market Street, between Fourth 
and Tenth Streets, has _ been 
converted to a pedestrian mall. Wil- 
lingtown Square, after restoration, 
will form the Southern “anchor” of 
the mall. 


Plans Following Restoration 

Willingtown Square will serve two 
purposes when it is completed. First, 
the restored buildings will help to 
preserve the records and valuable ex- 
hibition materials of the different 
ethnic groups in Delaware for future 
generations. These materials will be 
on display in the Ethnic Studies 
Center and will be available to the 
public, to Delaware schools and com- 
munity groups for special programs, 
as well as to research workers and 
scholars. Secondly, the Ethnic Studies 
Center will seek to promote the value 
of information exchange among in- 
dividual groups and give identity to 
the State’s ethnic groups. This will be 
attempted through educational pro- 
grams and displays that will continue 
beyond the Bicentennial celebration. 


Ms. Swift is in the Wilmington In- 
suring Office 
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In the Shadow 
of Affluence 


by Patricia A. Kelley 


The long-held belief that all of the 
poor and ill-housed live in the Na- 
tion’s inner city areas is losing ground. 

In Montgomery County, Maryland, 
for example, an area widely known 
for affluence rather than poverty, a 
valiant fight has been waged since 
1966 to aid the many poor and 
elderly living in this suburb of the 
Nation’s Capital. Spearheading this ef- 
fort has been the Housing Op- 
portunities Commission (HOC) which 
was founded in 1939 but did not 
begin operation until 1966. Since 
that time it has made sizable gains in 
helping the poor and elderly find 
decent, safe and sanitary housing at 
affordable prices. 

HOC manages 1,200 public hous- 
ing units, 398 of which are in three 
separate projects for the elderly. Resi- 
dents live in a safe and happy 
environment designed to meet their 
physical, psychological and _ socio- 
economic needs. A closer look at 
these projects can be illuminating. 

Holly Hall, 1400 Fenwick, and 
Arcola Towers, the three projects for 
the elderly managed by Montgomery 
County’s HOC, are compatible in ar- 
chitecture with the surrounding com- 
munities and within walking distance 
of medical services, shopping centers 
and public transportation. Bauer Park 
Apartments, a HUD-236 project, is 
the next step forward for the Com- 
mission, and caused much excitement 
when construction began in May. 

The Housing Opportunities Com- 
mission has actively involved the 
community in the development of all 
of its housing programs as well. 

One clear measure of the suc- 
cessful community relations effort by 
HOC is the amount of financial as- 
sistance made available through local 
contributions to the county's housing 
for the elderly. A special walkway, 
complete with lighting, was made 
possible between Arcola Towers and 
a nearby shopping center through a 
wooded area owned by the county. 
Senior Citizens’ Centers were not 
only constructed with county funds, 
but continue to be supported through 
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staff leadership provided by the local 
Department of Recreation. Swimming 
pools at Holly Hall and Fenwick are 
maintained and operated by the 
county, with special emphasis given 
to use by the elderly, and are also 
open, by membership, to the com- 
munity-at-large. County funds have 
been made available to supplement 
Federal funding of an “Elderbus” 
system which is operated and main- 
tained by the Department of 
Transportation in cooperation with 
the Division on Aging. 


Other Services for the Elderly 
Perhaps the most exciting outcome of 
efforts to develop multipurpose 
centers has been the provision of 
health assessment and consultation 
services by staff of the Montgomery 
County Health Department. Public 
Health services in the county have 
traditionally been geared to children, 
with little emphasis on adult health 
programs. Data collected by HOC 
during two annual community assess- 
ments and analyses of the needs of 
residents were helpful in convincing 
the Health Department that the need 
for health consultation services was 
there. 

A program to combat alcohol 
abuse among residents began during 
the past year at the request of HOC. 

The other health program in op- 
eration at two of the housing de- 
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Residents of Holly Hall enjoy fresh vegetables 
from farm tended by their male neighbors. 


velopments is Mobile Medical Care, 
Inc., through which a_ nonprofit 
group of volunteer physicians, nurses 
and social workers provides direct 
consultation, treatment and follow-up 
care to housing residents and the 
community. 

Another program for the elderly is 
the geriatric day care center at the 
1400 Fenwick site. 

Individual efforts at the three 
projects seem to indicate the success 
of HOC’s efforts. Holly Hall has a 
beautiful cooperative farm worked by 
the male residents. 

A group of resident performers 
called the Fenwick Follies provides 
entertainment in nursing homes and 
hospitals throughout the metropolitan 
area, bringing a wealth of happiness 
to others. The Retired Senior Vol- 
unteer Program and Foster Grand- 
parent Program sponsored by the 
County Division on Aging have many 
active participants from among HOC 
residents. There are dancing and craft 
classes, trips, Spanish lessons and 
English classes and frequent activities 


with youth groups from schools and 
communities. 


Perhaps the “‘ultimate’’ was the 
Vacation Exchange in October of 
1974, between nine residents of 1400 
Fenwick and _ six residents of 
Newport, Rhode Island Housing Au- 
thority. Through the assistance of the 
International Center for Social Ger- 
ontology and their Administration on 
Aging grant, the oppertunity for an 


exciting 10-day vacation was made 
possible. 


There are still unmet needs and 
rarely enough staff or resources to 
develop all that HOC would wish. 
But what local housing authority, 
city, suburb or county would not 
voice that concern? It is, in the end, 
satisfying to know that since there 
are elderly and poor families who live 
in the shadow of affiuence, they can 
receive help for problems that beset 
people wherever they live. oO 


Ms. Kelley is with the Housing 
Opportunities Commission of Mont- 
gomery County, Maryland. 





The Habitat Conference 


A Brief Overview 
by Hugh Allen 


The majority of the world’s people 
are poor and more and more of them 
live in towns and cities. By the year 
2000, for the first time in human 
history, more people will live in 
urban areas than rural. Given this 
world situation, the United Nations 
convened a conference called Habitat 
on the quality of community and 
urban life, and the means by which 
nations can improve it. Between May 
31 and June 11, 1976, delegates from 
131 nations and representatives of 
citizens and professional organizations 
met in Vancouver, British Columbia, 
to discuss and exchange solutions to 
the global problems of human settle- 
ments. 

As head of the U.S. Delegation, 
Carla A. Hills, Secretary of the 
Department of Housing and Urban 
Development, told the conference 
plenary sessions “‘Habitat is a creative 
challenge. Since it is certain that our 
often sterile and too often rigid 
thinking of the past will not serve the 
awesome needs of the future, this 
conference demands a radical change 
in our entire perception of human 
settlements. Above all it calls for a 
long-range comprehensive approach to 
the problems and opportunities of 
human settlements rather than deal- 
ing separately with each contributing 
factor.”’ 

The formal conference was struc- 
tured around plenary sessions, where 
national delegations could address the 
conference, and three working com- 
mittees. One shaped a declaration of 
principles and recommendations for 
international cooperation. Two 
committees dealt with specific recom- 
mendations for national governments. 
David O. Meeker, HUD Assistant 
Secretary .for Community Planning 
and Development, made _ formal 
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proposals in committee concerning 
the vital role of women in settlement 
planning and development and the 
need to recognize citizen participa- 
tion in planning. Other HUD repre- 
sentatives on the U.S. delegation were 
Charles Orlebeke, Assistant Secretary 
for Policy Development and 
Research, and Ronald Stegall, Special 
Assistant to the Secretary for Inter- 
national Affairs. 


Audiovisual Presentations 

Habitat was the first world con- 
ference to use audiovisual material as 
an integral part of committee dis- 
cussions and government statements. 
Each nation was permitted to submit 
one to three films and/or slide shows 
documenting an indigenous solution 
to a human settlement problem, such 
as self-help housing, urban design, 
health planning, water supply, and 
solar energy. Three-minute film 
segments were prepared and used to 
illustrate statements by delegates in 
plenary and in committee sessions. 
An informal poll judged the United 
States slide show on energy and re- 
source conservation to be one of the 
most useful 26 presentations at 
Habitat. There were more than 230 
films and 10 slide and tape shows 
sent to Habitat. The U.N. plans to 
establish an international film library, 
making these presentations available 
to all countries. 


Habitat Forum 

As has become traditional since 
Stockholm, a separate set of meet- 
ings—in this case Habitat Forum— 
provided a _ stage for nongovern- 
mental groups to meet, exchange 
ideas, and influence the official 
meetings. 

Habitat Forum was the first in- 
stance of a site also prepared by the 
groups involved. Located at Jericho 
Beach, four miles from downtown, 
the Forum complex symbolized the 
whole conference thrust: how to do 
more with less. The paid work force, 
assisted by numerous volunteers, con- 
verted a group of drafty, unused 


hangars into meeting rooms and 
exhibit halls. They did it with drift- 
wood and logs washed up on the 
beach, discarded corrugated metal 
and other recycled and donated 
materials. Artists contributed with 
wood sculptures, scrap, giant murals, 
banners, and collages. 

The Vancouver Symposium, a 
group of 24 internationally renowned 
experts at the Forum, presented a 
challenge of conscience to Habitat 
with its Declaration. It listed 14 
priority demands ranging from special 
emphasis on the provision of clean 
water for all humanity by 1990 to a 
moratorium on the construction of 
nuclear power plants. Some of the 
notables in this group were Margaret 
Mead, anthropologist, Barbara Ward, 
British economist and President of 
the International Institute for 
Environment and Development, 
James Rouse, builder of Columbia, 
and Buckminster Fuller, inventor of 
the geodesic dome. 

The educational experience of the 
Forum was overwhelming. Each day 
and every hour from 9:00 a.m. to 
10:00 p.m. there were six to eight 
workshops, lectures, slide and film 
shows, and continuous unrestricted 
debate. An impressive number of 
highly capable scientists, planners, 
technicians and citizen leaders put a 
great deal of effort and knowledge 
into this ‘peoples’ conference.” 


Conference Conclusions 
The U.S. delegation believes the con- 
ference succeeded in establishing the 
need to reconcile economic demands 
with the demands of ecology. There 
was general agreement that there 
should be a U.N. agency to follow up 
on Habitat. In plenary sessions, the 
Participating nations agreed on the 
need for a worldwide effort to make 
potable water available to everyone 
by 1990 if possible; and that land use 
and land ownership are central to 
effective urban planning. 

Aside from some of these specific 
conclusions, was Habitat worth it? 
What point is there in passing pious 
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The United Nations has held a series of international conferences on world problems. 
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resolutions in favor of more livable 
settlements and social justice for 
everyone? What chance is there that 
all the speeches, documents and 
films, all the money spent will get 
the message through that people have 
to be put first? Such cynicism may 
be misplaced because Habitat itself is 
the reason for hope. Habitat demands 
a fresh set of mental assumptions. It 
demands that the problems of eco- 
nomic growth, of population, of 
housing, of health, food, water, land, 
and transport be viewed not in isola- 
tion, nor from a tidy technical view- 
point, but together so that all people 
may benefit. O 
—Hugh Allen 

HUD Habitat Center 


This is a critical moment in human 
history. Population is rising very 
rapidly; physical resources are 
being depleted; environmental 
deterioration is spreading. Hun- 
dreds of millions of people are 
denied minimum conditions for a 
life of purpose and dignity. 

In recent years, the United 
Nations has held a series of inter- 
national conferences to focus 
world attention on the gravity of 
these problems and to seek solu- 
tions through united action: 

e@ Conference on the Human 
Environment, Stockholm, Sweden, 
1972; 

@ World Population Conference, 
Bucharest, Rumania, 1973; 

@ World Food Conference, 
Rome, Italy, 1974; 

@ Conference on _ International 
Women’s Year, Mexico City, 1975; 
and, 

@ Habitat Conference on 
Human Settlements Vancouver, 
British Columbia, 1976. 

Together these conferences 
make up a global inquiry into 
alternative futures for us all. They 
are evidence that mankind can 
meet in peace to find solutions to 
common problems and that we 
can act together to improve the 
quality of human life. 





The 


Frederick Douglass ; 


House 


by Millicent Walcott 


On Cedar Hill in Anacostia, in the 
southeast corner of Washington, D.C., 
stands the imposing last residence of 
Frederick Douglass—abolitionist, writ- 
er, civil servant and diplomat. This 
landmark was Douglass’ home from 
about 1878 until his death in 1895. 

It is a 2%—story, 16-room, brick 
house located on 8 acres. The core of 
the dwelling was built between 1855 
and 1857. The home has a command- 
ing view of Anacostia and most of 
the major national landmarks of the 
Nation’s Capital. The house is pre- 
served as an historic house museum 
by the National Park Service as an 
example of the contributions of black 
Americans to the culture and history 
of the United States. The house and 
furnishings interpret the time of their 
famous owner and his place in Ameri- 
can history. The house contains many 
of Douglass’ furnishings and authentic 
reproductions which reflect his taste 
and represent the way of life of a 
man of his stature in 19th Century 
America. 

Helen Pitts, Douglass’ second wife, 
wanted his contributions to be 
known to future generations. Due to 
an invalidated and contested will, she 
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purchased the house from Douglass’ 
heirs to settle claims on the estate. 
(She borrowed $15,000 for this trans- 
action.) She willed the property to 
the Frederick Douglass Memorial 
Association, which was incorporated 
by an Act of Congress in 1900. The 
Association maintained the home, but 
lack of funds hampered its efforts. In 
1964, through an Act of Congress, 
the National Park Service received 
funds to preserve the house as a part 
of the National Park System. The 
Frederick Douglass Memorial Associa- 


tion still retains ownership of the 
house. 


Douglass’ Public Life 

Frederick Douglass, the son of a 
slave, was born in 1817 in Talbot 
County on Maryland’s eastern shore. 
At 21 he escaped to the North and 
changed his name from Frederick 
Augustus Washington Bailey to 
Frederick Douglass to prevent recap- 
ture into slavery. In 1841 he ad- 
dressed an anti-slavery gathering; this 
address plummeted him into his 
future career and mission. He became 
an agent for the Massachusetts 
Anti-Slavery Society. In 1845 he pub- 
lished the Narrative of the Life of 


Frederick Douglass, An American 
Slave. \|n fear of being recaptured, he 
escaped to England and lectured on 
the abolitionist cause for 2 years. In 
1845, Quakers in England purchased 
his freedom. He returned to the 
United States and continued working 
on behalf of the abolition of slavery. 

In Rochester, N.Y., he published a 
weekly anti-slavery journal, originally 
known as the Worth Star and later 
called the Frederick Douglass Paper. 
In 1869 he became a resident of the 
District of Columbia and edited the 
National Era until 1872. Later he was 
appointed to two local government 
posts—as U.S. Marshal (1877-1881) 
and Recorder of Deeds (1882-1886). 
From 1889-1891 he was Minister 
Resident and Consul General to Haiti. 

In his later years Frederick 
Douglass was called the “Sage of 
Anacostia.” He received many famous 
visitors and was surrounded by his 
grandchildren and friends. He con- 
tinued writing, lecturing and traveling 
until his death on February 20, 1895.0 


Ms. Walcott is on the staff of the 
Director of the HUD District of 
Columbia Area Office. 
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lines & numbers 


Indicators of Neighborhood Quality 


Preliminary results of the 1974 Annual Housing Survey indicate that homeowners and renters view conditions in their 
neighborhoods in a more negative light than they did in 1973, as reported in the Survey for that year. Recently, it has 
been recognized that factors relating to neighborhood quality and to basic support systems such as water, sewer, 
health, education and public transportation impact on the quality of housing. 

Nearly half of all homeowners and renters feel that both street noises and noises from factories or businesses and 
airplanes constitute the most undesirable street conditions. Heavy traffic ranked as the second most disturbing 
condition. Although crime ranked fourth and fifth among renters and homeowners, respectively, the increase in crime 
during the period 1973 - 1974 for homeowners was 41 percent and for renters 23 percent. Other significant increases 
from 1973-1974 for homeowners were 47 percent for the incidence of commercial or industrial activities and 43 
percent for the need for street repairs. The only decrease was that of 10 percent for the presence of objectionable 
odors. Identical conditions prevailed for renters with the exception that both increases were 35 percent and the 
decrease was 11 percent. 


Assessments of Street Conditions, Owner and Renter Occupied Households: 
1974 - 1973 


(Numbers in thousands) 
Conditions 1974 1973 % Change 


Owner Occupied 45,785 44 653 2.5 
Undesirable Conditions” 35,257 32,759 7.6 
Noise 22,155 19,844 11.2 
Heavy traffic 13,290 11,763 13.0 
Odors 4,619 5,105 —10.0 
Litter 6,389 4,925 29.7 
Abandoned buildings 2,646 2,194 20.6 
Deteriorating housing 4,151 3,368 23.2 
Commercial or industrial 6,665 4,521 47.4 
Streets need repair 9,660 6,761 42.9 
Inadequate lighting 10,929 10,060 8.6 
Crime 6,940 4,926 


Renter Occupied 25,046 24,684 
Undesirable Conditions* 19,527 18,264 
Noise 12,701 11,826 
Heavy traffic 8,924 8,300 
Odors 2,622 2,935 
Litter 3,918 3,619 
Abandoned buildings 2,189 1,824 
Deteriorating housing 2,978 2,619 
Commercial or industrial 6,475 4,804 
Streets need repair 4,075 3,021 
Inadequate lighting 3,969 3,754 
Crime 5,176 4,222 


*Figures will not add to total because more than one undesirable condition was reported for the same unit. 


Source: Current Housing Reports, Advance Report H-150-74 
Annual Housing Survey: 1974 Part B. HUD-Bureau of the Census. 


—Prepared by Robert Ryan 
HUD Office of Management Information 
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Challenge 


U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Development/Washington, D.C. 20410 


IF YOU ARE... ORDER FORM 

A public official, builder, developer, lender, 

architect, planner, or otherwise concerned To: Superintendent of Documents 
about housing and the cities.... You Government Printing Office 


should subscribe NOW to the enlarged : 
HUD CHALLENGE magazine—the official Washington, D.C. 20402 


publication of the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development. Pass a subscrip- Enclosed find $____ (check, money order, or Documents coupons). Please 


tion form along to an associate if you have enter my subscription to HUD Challenge (issued monthly) for one year ($15.90 a year 
already subscribed for 1976. domestic; $19.90 if mailed to a foreign address), 


This 32-page monthly illustrated magazine 
features HUD program _ information, 
projects, policies and new directions; achieve- 
ments by government, private industry, and 
volunteers; ideas and innovations in the 
field, interviews and articles from urban Please charge this Street Address 

experts. order to my Deposit 

Please send the coupon directly to GPO. Aeeehe Ne, o. Clty id Rieke eee Se CORD 


HUD-312-55-ASI 


Name 








